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Hotes. 
GERALD AUNGIER OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY, 


THE Story or A YOUNGER Son. 
(See ante p. 147). 


Meanwhile Gerald Aungier had returned 
to Surat, where he was to pass the next 
seven years. In 1663 we find him occupy- 
ing the post of warehouse-keeper, an office 
at that time of considerable importance. 
Sir George Oxenden, the President, died in 
July, 1669, and Gerald Aungier was at once 
chosen to succeed him at Surat, as ‘‘ Presi- 
dent of the East India Company in India, 
Persia, and Arabia,’’-—a post which then 
carried with it the Governorship of Fort St. 
George, and that of the newly acquired 
port and Island of Bombay. 

On Jan. 11, 1670, Aungier left Surat for 
Bombay. 

Perhaps the most remarkable testimony, 
and valuable, as being almost contemporary, 
of the estimation in which the new Presi- 
dent was held at this time, is that of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the sea-captain, who traded 
in the Indian Seas for thirty-five years 
(1688-1723), and who in his ‘ New Account 
of the East Indies,’ writes: 

President Aungier, a gentleman well qualified 
or governing, came to the chair, and leaving 
Surat to the management of Deputies, came to 
Bombay, and rectified many things which were 
amiss and brought the face of Justice to be' 
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' unveiled, which before lay hid in a single 


| person’s breast, 


who distributed her favors 
He 
were 


according to the Governor’s direction. 
erected a formal Court where Pleas 
brought in and debated. 

Here we see the legal strain in his blood 
asserting itself. On the next page Hamil- 


| ton observes : 


The name of Mr. Aungier is much revered by 
the ancient people of Surat and Bombay to this 
day. His justice and dexterity in managing 
affairs got him such esteem that the natives 
of those places made him the common arbi- 
trator of their differences in point of traffick. 
Nor was it ever known that any party receded 
ever from his award. 


The value of this testimony is heightened 
by the fact that these words were written 
forty-six years after Gerald Aungier’s 


| death, and that Hamilton being an “ inter- 
| loper ”’ (that is, one who attempted to trade 


independently) there was no _ love lost 
between him and the East India Company’s 


| servants. 


| withstanding that the letter u 





Dr. John Fryer, M.D., who came to 
Bombay during the time that Aungier was 
Governor, published in 1698 his ‘ Travels 
in the East Indies and Persia,’ in which he 
is not less enthusiastic in his appreciation. 
He had the advantage of writing as an eye- 
witness, and, indeed, must have known 
Aungier more or less intimately. 

He came and took the Government in 
1671 (he writes), where these three years 
he has regulated affairs with that prudence 
that whereas he found a disaffected and incon- 

ruous Council, he has now knit them into a 
load of at least seeming friendship, and does 
daily study to advance the Company’s interests 
and the good and safety of the people under 
him. 

The anonymous author of ‘ An Historical 
Account of Bombay,’ published in 1781, 
also says: 

Mr. Angier*, president of the factory of 
Surat, being disgusted by the arrogance of the 


| Mogul Government of that town, changed his 


residence and established himself at Bombay. 
where his prudence quashed the dissensions, 
his good management advanced the Company’s 
interest, and his activity secured the island; 
insomuch that in the spring of 1672 the Dutch, 
attempting_a surprise, found the Fort so well 
guarded and everything in so good a condition 
that they immediately gave over the enterprise. 

Yes, President Aungier gave up the pomp 
and luxury of Surat, with his elegant sea- 





* His name appears in documents of the 
time as Aungier, Ronien, Augier, Aungers. His 
brother Francis is frequently mentioned in 
official papers as “Lord Angier,” which 
would seem to be the most correct form; not- 
appears in 
the Patent of peerage. 
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side official residence, for the hard life of 
the new British settlement at Bombay. 
During three years on end he toiled unceas- 
ingly amid its pestiferous swamps (which he 
set to work to drain), putrid fish-curing 
grounds, and burning red rocks, not then, 
as now, clothed with trees and _ gardens. 
The mortality; among the English was 
appalling. ‘‘ Three years,’’ says Chaplain 
Anderson, ‘‘ was the average duration of 
European life in Bombay temp. Charles IT.” 
Ovington mentions a proverb current among 
the English there in his time to the effect 
that ‘‘ two monsoons are the age of a man.”’ 
Of every five hundred persons who came to 
live in the Island, four hundred were buried 
there. The ‘‘ Chinese death,’’ or cholera 
morbus, killed, with excruciating pains, in 
twenty-four hours, in spite of an equally 
excruciating treatment with red hot irons.* 

Even at Surat in the early years of the 
Company, during five years in which the 
results can be worked out, one quarter of 
the Company’s factors—men in the prime 
of life—perished (Calendar State Papers, 
E. Indies, 1650-4).  ‘‘They dine to the 
sound of soft music,’’ writes Dr. Fryer, 
“‘vet I reckon they walk but in a charnel 
house.”’ 

Under such conditions it seems marvellous 
that men of the President’s class could be 
found willing to undertake the risk at all. 
The official salaries were not great, even 
allowing for the difference in monetary 
values. In 1658 the President only re- 
ceived £500 per annum; Accountant, £150; 
Secretary £40; Factors (there were five of 
them) £30; and five young men as 
‘* Writers ’’ £20 each; but lodgings and free 
board at the factory were provided—indeed 
the diet and sumptuary allowances to the 
President exceeded his whole salary. Is it 
surprising then that the Company’s _ ser- 
vants early came to have an eye to other 
sources than their salaries for their gains, 
and gradually came to regard their pay as 
a mere retainer, while they looked to pri- 
vate trade for their real remuneration? In 
this way were built up the great fortunes 
of English adventurers in the East. It 
was the bait of finding El Dorado, rather 
than the earlier Elizabethan spirit of 
adventure, or the still earlier kmight- 


* This “ 


infallible” remedy, was to take an 


iron ring about 1} inches in diameter, and thick 
in proportion: heat it red hot, and extend the 
oor on his back, and apply the ring to his 
navel. 
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seven- 
teenth-century younger son to brave the 
climatic dangers: the certainty that if he 
could withstand them for a few years he 
might return home with a realized fortune, 
and found a family—or restore an old one, 
No doubt also the European death-rate ip 
India was not talked of in London mercan. 
tile circles. 

During his rule over Bombay Gerald 
Aungier showed plainly that he was of the 
men that make empires and bind them 
together. As Hamilton tells us, it was 
during his régime that the law first began 
to be administered with impartial justice’ 
He established Courts of Judicature on the 
Island, and appointed Judges, and other 
judicial officers, to supervise the adminis- 
tration of Justice, to hold the scales evenly 
between his own countrymen and the hetero. 
geneous mass of semi-civilised people he was 
called upon to govern. He was, of course, 
by virtue of his office, the Chief Justice of 
Bombay. ‘‘ There is no evidence to show,” 
writes Romantic Biography, ‘‘ that he was 
a lawyer, but his career furnishes ample 
testimony to the fact that he had in his 
youth imbibed those principles of justice 
and equity which are the birthright of every 
righteous man.’’ Aided by Professor Gal- 
ton (‘ Hereditary Genius’) the researcher 
whose work is here set forth, is, perhaps, 
better qualified to guess whence he derived 
‘* those principles.’? He exhibited, however, 
at times, aseeming harshness, which causes 
Chaplain Anderson, R.N., to accuse him 
of shewing ‘‘ much Protestant zeal but littl 
Christian love.’’ The following anecdote 
is given by Andeyson in illustration: 

As Rome in her young days sat desolate until 
cheered by the ravished Sabines so also it was 
thought that the exiled soldiers of England 
must have a similar solace in Bombay. 
Gerald Aungier first suggested that they ought 
to be encouraged and assisted in contracting 
marriages with their countrywomen. Consist- 
ently with his character he took a religious 
view of the question, and pointed out that the 
men, being Protestants, were in the habit of 
marrying native Portuguese women, the con 
sequence of which was that their offspring 
were, “‘ through their fathers’ neglect, brought 
up in the Roman Catholic principles, to the 
great dishonour and weakening of the Protes 
tant religion and interest.” He therefore 
recommended that_a supply of women should 
be sent out from England. The proposal was 
acceded toby the Court of Directors, an 
apparently improved upon, for they not only 
induced such persons as were adapted to 
the wives of private soldiers to come, but 
* gentlewomen ” and other women. Unhappily 
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“the gentlewomen,” as they were styled, had 
not learnt beiore they left England to behave 
themselves, therefore their ‘countrymen in 
Bombay were not ver forward in offering 
them their heart and Fey Some, however, 
married; but a judicious observer who visited 
the island a few years after was shocked to 
see how sickly their children were, in_ conse- 
quence of the free and easy way in which the 
mothers lived, and their inveterate habit of 
taking strong liquors. ‘‘ And whereas,’”’ wrote 
President Aungier from Surat to the Deputy 
Governor at Bombay, 18th December, 1675, 
‘you give us notice that some of the women 
are grown scandalous to our nation, religion, 
and ‘Government interest, we require you, in 
the Honble. Company’s name, to give them all 
faire warning that they do apply themselves 
to a more sober and Christian conversation ; 
otherwise the sentence is this, that they shall 
be confined totally of their liberty to go abroad, 
and fed with bread and water, till they are 
embarqued on board ship for England.” 


John Ovington, also a_ British Naval 
Chaplain, in his book entitled ‘A Voyage 
to Surat,’ tells another story connected with 
Gerald Aungier, and one which shows his 
character perhaps in a more pleasing light: 


In the matter of Astrology and Natural 
Physick, the Indian Bramins account them- 
selves still very eminent and renowned, by 
which they foretell such distant occurrences 
and effect such strong operations, as seem to 
men very wonderful and astonishing, and not 
to be done without some secret Recourse to 
the Invisible Spirits, or Familiars, with super- 
natural Powers And that the Reader 
may see that their extraordinary skill in 
magical operations is not yet finished, I 
(John Ovington] will here relate a story 
of them, which I remember was often 
publickly repeated by the last President 
at Surat (Bartholomew Harris) concern- 
ing a certain Bramin, in the time of the 
Presidency of Mr. Aungers, who foretold the 
arrival of a certain English ship several 
months before she came to the harbour. 
President Aungers being under a disturbance 
of mind, and oppressed with some perplexed 
thoughts for want of intelligence from Eng- 
land, was desired by his Bramin physician, 
who observed his grief and the melancholy of 
his spirit, the Reason of his Concern, and de- 
jected looks! with a chearful tender of_his 
service, and willingness to administer to him 
in anything that ‘might contribute to the 
removal of his malady, and to his cure. 

The President told him that it was beyond 
the power of Physick to heal his disease, or 
abate that distemper, he laboured under; that 
no cordial could revive, but news from 
land; or chear his heart except it were sight 
of an English ship, which he had expected but 
now despa uired of. “ if an English ship, then,” 
says the Bramin, “is your only cure, 
pleased to give me leave to be absent for three 


or four days, and I question not by that time | 


but to remove your trouble, and bring you 
undoubted news of that medicine you long for.” 
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Upon which the President consented to his 
Departure for that time, and withal promised 
nie as an Encouragement to his Skill, a rich 
Paramin (Indian mantle) for a reward. 

Within four days the Bramin returned and 
addressing himself to the President assured 
him, that, at such a time, an English ship 
would arrive at Surat River’s mouth, with 
such a particular person, who had formerly 
been in India, on board her; and that on such 
a particular day of the month he would arrive 
at the Custom house of Surat, before eleven 
in the morning. 

The President pleased with this Assurance 
and this confident relation of the Bramin, 
diverted himself with the thoughts of it for 
some time, and a little after rehearsed it 
jocularly at a publick dinner to all the Factors. 
The young men who heard this discourse, did 
sometime after recollect with themselves, as 
they were walking down the banks of the river 
to enjoy the morning breeze, that this was the 
critical morning, foretold by the Bramin, when 
an English ship should arrive, and such a par- 
ticular person in her. ‘The thoughts of it 
hastened them back again to the Custom 
house, to enquire if there were any English 
news! and upon their return were surprised 
it the sight of an English boat, which they 
espied was rowing up the riv er; and they were\ 
no sooner arrived at the Custom-house, but 
they found the Englishman who had _ been 
expected in her. The news of this was very 
grateful to President Aungers, and not un- 
grateful to the Bramin, w ho received a curious 
Paramin from the hands of the President whom 
the had obliged with so faithful and particular 
a Prophetic Relation. And the worthy Presi- 
dent (Mr. Harris), who has himself been some- 
times in distress for English news, has like- 
wise told me of a Bramin’s Proposals to him, 
of bringing him undonhted Intelligence, how. 
the Compares’ affairs in Engiand stood, within 
the space »f four days; but that he durst not 
accept of the proposition, because he was con- 
fident that it depended upon the assistance of 


'a Familiar. 


And surely (continues Ovington), those 
Sprightly Beings can easily despatch a_ very 
tedious voyage in a very short time! For if 
we only consider the nimble progress of Light 
thro’ the air, with what swiftness it darts its 
bright active atoms from Fast to West, and 
flies through the immense Expanse from the 
lofty regions of the Skie; we cannot with any 
ereat reason deny this same, or greater, power 
to the active spirits of Darkness, who are 


| stript of all the clogs of Matter, and void of 


Eng- | 





all material substance. 


This anecdote shows us 
Aungiery was by no means narrow-minded 
ov prejudiced in his outlook, that he had 
an open mind, and was perfectly willing to 
test the Bramin’s occult powers, and also 
not above accepting aid from the‘ sprightly 
beings ’’ referred to by Ovington. Aungier’s 


that Gerald 


|own extensive study of Oriental language, 
' custom, 


and metaphysics, had taught him 
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that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than this world dreams of. 


To return to his life and work in Bom- | 


bay—it was not long before he attempted 
to cope with the dreadful death-rate in the 
city. As well as draining the swamps, he 
projected an English hospital with a regu- 
lar surgeon; a modest building for seventy 
patients, to cost £400 for erection, and £100 
for annual expenses: the forerunner of 
those noble institutions, for medical relief, 
which now cover the length and breadth of 
the Indian Empire. ‘‘ The lamentable loss 
of your men,” he urged in a letter to the 
Directors, ‘“‘doth call on us for a speedy 
erection of the fabric.’”’ In his will he 
bequeathed a legacy of 5,000 rupees to the 
hospital, which, by the way, his executors 
never paid. 

During his rule he so improved the forti- 
fications of Bombay that when in 1673 a 
Dutch fleet arrived with the intention of 
taking the island by surprise, it was 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat, with such 
gallantry did President Aungier, who hap- 
pened to be at the time in Bombay, behave: 
“ exerting himself ’’—says Orme—‘‘ with the 
calmness of a philosopher and the courage 
of a centurion.” The Dutch were 6,000 
strong, whereas the Governor had barely a 
thousand that ‘could fight. 

But his most notable work, and that by 
which he best deserves to be remembered, 


was the laying out of the town of Bombay,* | 


the Eastern Gate of India. He was the 
real founder of that city, now one of the 
greatest in the world, Under him 
population increased rapidly — within 8 
years it grew from 10,000 to 60,000. In 
place of a few fishermen’s huts he erected 
houses for the factors, warehouses, a gran- 
ary, and a Court of Judicature, which he 
designed himself. The reform of the 
revenue system of Bombay was also his 
work, and in this respect he resembled his 
elder brother Francis, Lord Aungier, who 
is mentioned in Bagwell’s ‘Ireland under 
the Stuarts’ as ‘‘a_ skilled financier.”’ 
Gerald Aungier struck the first coins issued 
by the Company at Bombay in 1676, bear- 
ing the legend ‘‘ Deo Pax’’—‘‘ we like it 
well,” he writes. These coins have always 
been known as “‘ Aungier’s Rupees.”’ 

The figure of Aungier (writes Douglas) stands 
out in bold relief on the page of Anglo-Indian 


~* “The City which by God’s assistance is 
intended to be built.”—Aungier to the Company 
July 16, 1674. 
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| history—the man who saved Surat and Bombay 
not only from capture and disgrace, but from 
| utter destruction. Without him, Bombay 
would have been lost to the English nation. I]t 
would have fallen a prey to the Sidi or Sivaji 
or to the Dutch or some other nation, Euro. 
pean or Asiatic. He was also the first map 
| in India who taught us the art of self-govern. 


ment, and the wisdom of dealing with our 
neighbours—sage in Counsel, and bold in 
action. 

CG. J.B: A 


(To be continued). 





TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF ST. LAWRENCE'S, 
UPTON-CUM-CHALVEY, SLOUGH. 
(See 13 S. i. 426, 505; cxlvi. 94), 


98. Thomas GREEN,  coachmaker, of 
Slough, d. Jan. 18th, 1832, aged 72. 


_ 99. Mary Green, daughter of Thomas 
and Mary Green, d. April 8th, 1824, aged 
20. William Reading Gruen, their son, d. 


Noy. 20th, 1826, aged 40. 

100. Thomas GREEN, son of Thomas and 
|Mary Green, d. Sept. 22nd, 1814, aged 25. 
| George GREEN, their son, d. March 26th, 
1820, aged 28. 
| 101. Mary, wife of Thomas GREE, coach- 
|maker, d. Nov. 20th, 1808, aged 45. John 
baal their son, d. Nov. 18th, 1808, aged 

102. To the Memory of | Richard Gresy, 
son of | Thomas and Mary Green. | De 
parted this life Augst. 26th, 1794, | aged 
thirty-seven weeks. | Henry Green, their 
son, d. Jan. 1st, 1805, aged three years and 
three-quarters. Also their infant son. 

103. Robert Green, son of Thomas and 
Mary GRrEN, d. Sept. 28th, 1808, aged 9. 

104. Elizabeth Len, daughter of Augustus 
and Elizabeth Ler, d. Jan, 10th, 1836, 
aged 19. 

105. Sarah Lovecrove, wife of Henry 
Lovecrove, d. March 18th, 1812, aged 56. 

106. In Memory of | Jane Lovecrove, | 
Daughter of Henry | and Sarah Lovecrove,| 
of this parish. | Died Nov, 17th, 1794, | 
aged 6 years. 

107. Mary, wife of Henry Lovecrove, 
daughter of William and Mary Pir, d 
June 2nd, 1817, aged 38. Also two of her 
children who died in their infancy. 

108. Here lyeth the Body of | Am 
Guover, wife of William | Grover, of 
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Hampton who | departed this life Feb. ye 
Qnd, 1746, | aged 53 years. | Also John 
Warts, former | Husband to ye above Ann 
Glover, | who dyed in ye year 17382. 

109. Here lyeth the body of | Lamburth 
Epmonps, | who died April ye 30th, 1742, | 
aged 73 years. 

110. Marie Anne, wife of Thomas Col- 
lingwood Cuown, d. March 30th, 1878, 
aged 28. 

111. John Cook, d. Oct. 14th, 1825, age | 
58. Sarah Coox, his widow, d. May 16th, 
1850, aged 81. 

112. Charles Mountrorp, d. Aug. 23rd, 
1842, aged 64. Mary Frrryman, his widow, 
d, Nov. 15th, 1859, aged 83. Elizabeth 
Gate, his daughter, d. Oct. 9th, 1842, 
aged 32. 

Nos. 113, 114, 115, 116. Members: of 
MountrorD family, deceased between 1846 
and 1898. 

117. James Swvanrorp, d. March 18th, 
1837, aged 84. Elizabeth, his wife, d. Oct. 
8th, 1837, aged 74. Elizabeth Kemester, 
their daughter, d. Nov. 8th, 1845, aged 46. 

118. Here Lieth the Body of | Thomas 
Epmonps | of this Parish, | who died July 
the 24th, 1775, | waged 41 years. 

Stay, Passenger, stay, see where I lie, 

As you are now so once was I; 

As | am now so must you be, 

Therefore prepare to follow me. 

Aliso Sarah Tucker, | who died March the 
26th, 1774, | aged 24 years. 

119. In Memory of | William Scarg, | 
of this parish, | died April 29th, 1779, | 
aged 47 years. | Also Susannah Scarr, | 
Born Septr. 6th, 1704, | died Sth Febry., 
1768. | Likewise Elizth. Scarr, Born Dec. 
30th, 1766, | died 10th March, 1767. | Here 
also lieth | Susannah Scarr, | widow of 
the above ; William Scarr, | died Janry. 
12th, 1781, | aged 49 years. 

120. Frances, wife of Joseph Rosinson, 
late of Pimlico, d. March 6th, 1863, age 
37. Joseph Ropinson, d. March 25th, 1890, 
aged 79. Catharine his wife, d. April 30th, 
1891, aged 67. 

North Side. 

121. Mrs. Betty ANDREW, daughter of 
Joel and Martha Granroam, d. June 3rd, 
1802, aged 47. 

122, In Memory of | Mrs. Martha 
GrantHam, | wife of Mr. Joel Granrnam, | 
of this Parish, | who died Febry. ye 24th, 
1775, | aged 61 years. 


Draw near my Loved Children, cast an eye, 
‘Then go thy ways, Prepare yourselves to die, 
Read here your doom, For know you must 
One day like me return to dust. 
Also Geo. & Chas. GrantHam, | Grand 
Children of ye above | Joel & Martha 
GRANTHAM, | who died in their infancy. 
123. In Memory of | Mr. Joel Gran- 


'THAM, late of this Parish. | He died | Augst. 


ye 17th, 1765, aged 61 years. 

The Best of Parents Here in Ashes lies, 

Who was a Husband, Loving, Modest, and 

ise; 

A Tender father, and to his neighbours kind, 

Good to ye Poor, there is Few such Left 

Behind. 

124. In Memory of | Mrs. Mary Gray- 
THAM, Wife of | Mr. Charles GranrHaM, | 
of New Windsor, | who died Sept. ye 16th, 
1791, | aged 43 years. 

125. Mrs. Hannah Wuire, daughter of 
Joel and Martha Grantham, d. May 5th, 
1802, aged 49. 

126. Mary, wife of Ensign William Con- 
STANTINE, H.P. 8th (or King’s Regt.), d. 
Jan. 4th, 1821, aged 23. 

127. Here Lies the Body of | Sarah 
BrAaMsTone, j of Eton, spinster, a person 
who dared | to be Just in the Reign of | 
George the Second. | Obiit. Jany. ye 30th, 
1765, Aetat 77. 


128. George Benttry, Born June 7th, 
1828, d. May 29th, 1895. Anne BentTtey, 
Born Dee, 1éth, 1826, d. Oct. 8th, 1898. 


129. John Smirn, d. Feb, 23rd, 1851, ° 
aged 65. Mary, his wife, d. July 23rd, 
1851, aged 73. 

130. Charles Suiru, of this parish, d. 
Dec. 31st, 1815, aged 72. Elizabeth, his 
wife, d. Aug. 13th, 1823, aged 84. 

131. George Bripcr, 3rd Regt., ‘“‘ The 
Buifis,’? d. Nov .17th, 1886, aged 77. Helen, 
his wife, born Aug. 8th, 1814, d. April 22nd, 
1895. 

132. John Cuamp, d, Oct. 18th, 1858, 
aged 71. Ann CHamp, his wife, d. Jan. 


Sid, 1859, aged 69. 


133. Rebecca, wife of C. J. LAwReNcB 
Russet, d. Jan. 18th, 1890, aged 66. 

134. William Robert Suerrietp, Lieut. - 
(ol., Madras Staff Corps, and at Slough, 
Dec. Sist, 1885, aged 47. 

135. George Fattow, of this parish, d. 
Sept. 1st, 1860, aged 7.... Sarah, his wife, 
d. April 26th, 1860, aged 74. 
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136. In Memory of rarer Lane, 
Esquire, | Lord of the Manor of Upton, | 
who died Octr. 19th, 1723, | aged 72 years. | 
He gave by his will a yearly rent charged 
of | twenty pounds for ever to be issuing 
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| of Henry Kirke W sie’ 


!the Fourth London Edition. 


out | of the Farm and lands called Hen- | 


croft, | near Slough: part of the said manor 
for the | buying of Bibles for the use of poor 
Families, | servants and children, and for 
clothing yearly | six poor men and six poor 
women of this | parish and for other charit- 
able purposes. | He that giveth let him do 
it with simplicity ; Romans xii. verse viii. 
Susannah his wife is also buried here. 
She died | 25th Feb.. 1723, aged 70 years. 

N. R. Ker. 

Eton College. 


Books rroM JoHN Derxn’s LipraRy (See 
9 S. viii. 137; 10 8S. i. 241).—I have lately 
come across another printed book bearing 


John Dee’s signature, not this time in the 
library of the Royal College of Physicians 
but in that of the Wellcome Historical Med- 
ical Museum. 
It is an edition of Galen’s ‘ Prognostica’ 
Claudii Galeni Perga- | meni Mathema-| 


tices Scientize Prognostica de Decubitu | 
infirmorum, Josepho Struthio interprete : | 


— 8vo. Lyons: Apud Theobaldum Paganum 
[Excudebat Nicolaus Baccaneus.] 1550. 

The following — is the inscription on the 
title page: — ‘‘ Aureliw. Joannes Deeus. 
1551, 3 August. Hune libri scripsit Gal- 
enus ad Aphroidisii vide pag. 7 et 17. 
Imitatus est Galenus verbatim pene Mer- 
curii Trismegistum in sua Ilatromathem- 
atica,’’ followed by a Greek quotation at the 
bottom of the page. 

I suggest that the ‘‘ Aurelia’’ referred to 
is Geneva, the book trade of which city was 
intimately connected with that of Lyons. 


W. R. B. Prrpeavx. 


Henry Kirke Wuite.—In the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
it is stated that the first American edition 
of Henry Kirke White’s poems was issued 
in 1829. The poet’s popularity in America 
and the fact that William Cullen Bryant 
admitted that a perusal of White’s poems 
inspired him to write ‘ Thanatopsis’ make 
it worth while to point out that this date 
is incorrect. In a recent ‘‘ master’s essay ”’ 
presented at Columbia University, Miss 
Sarah Crowitz has listed several editions 


prior to 1829, the earliest (and that prob- 
ably used by Bryant) being ‘‘ ‘ The Remains 


| Lofft that it is from the pen of 
/of a deceased friend . 


'in with our knowledge of 
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.. with an Account 
of his Life, by Robert Southey.’ In two 
volumes. Vol. { {11}. First American, from 
Philadelphia, 
. J. & A, Y. Humphreys. - 1811.” 

It is also noteworthy that many editions 
of Kirke White include as his work an 
Epigram on Robert Bloomfield. The epi. 
gram was perhaps found among White's 
papers, and may have been copied out and 
revised by him (for he admired Bloomfield, 
as his ‘ Melancholy Hours,’ No. 6, shows), 
but in an edition of Bloomfield’s ‘ Farmer's 
Boy,’ now before me (5th American from 


| 6th London edition, New York, 1803), I find 
| the epigram, signed V. 


L. G., described as 
from I'he Bury Post, with a note from Capel 
“ the son 
whose Taste ot 
talents have 
This does net fir 

Kirke White's 
father, and persons interested in the Not- 
tingham poet may want to investigate the 
authorship of the lines carefully. 

THoMas OLLive Masport. 

Columbia University, New York. 

THe Witt or Jown Lanetey (1674).—In 
an old Ceylon paper, the subjoined extra- 
ordinary will was found, which was origin- 
ally taken from the Post. See C.O, 59/13. 
Feb, 28, 1849. 


The following is a copy of. the will of John 
Langley, one of the Cromwell Lronsides, who 
settled’ in Jreland during the Commonwealth, 
and died gy oe 

5 John Langley, born at Wincanton, in 
Somersetshire, and settled in Ireland in 1651, 
now in my right mind and wits, do make my 
will in my own handwriting. I do leave all 
my house, goods, and farm of Black Kettle. of 
253 acres, to my son, commonly called Stubborn 
Jack, to him and his heirs for ever, provided 
he marries a Protestant, but not Alice Kend- 
tick, who called me ‘ Oliver’s w help,’ My new 
buckskin breeches and silver tobacco-stopper, 
with J.L. on the top, I give to Richards, my 
comrade, who helped me off at the storming of 
Clonmel, when I was shot through the leg. 
said son "John shall keep my body above grou und 
six days and six nights affer I am dead; and 
Grace Kendrick shall lay me out, who shall 
have for so doing 5s. My body shall be put 
upon the oak table in the brown room, and 
fifty Irishmen shall be invited to my wake, 
and every one shall have two quarts of the 
best aqua vite ard each one skin, dish, and 
knife before him; and when the liquour is 
out, nail up the coffin, and commit me to the 
earth, whence I came. This is my will, wit- 
ness my hand this 3rd day of March, 1674, John 
Langley.” Some of Langley’s friends, before 
his death, asked him why he would be at such 


elegant Literature and 
been happily inherited.’’ 
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expense treating the Irishmen, whom he hated? 
He replied that if they got drunk at his wake 
they would probably get to fighting and kill 
one another which would be something towards 
lessening the breed. 

FE. H. FarrprotHer. 


‘‘BrsHOPING.’’—The derivation of the old- 
time operation on horses’ teeth, known as 
‘“hishoping,’’ as conducted by dishonest 
horse-‘‘ copers,”” has long been questionable 
and discussed. I do not claim that the 
following throws very much light en the 
subject, but I think it does discountenance 
the perpetuated theory that ‘‘a man named 
Bishop’ gave his name to the form of 
deception. 

Bailey, in his ‘ English Dictionary’ of 


1728, gives ‘‘bishoping’’ as meaning 
“amongst horse coursers: those sophisti- 
cations they use to make an old _ horse 


appear young, a bad one good, etc.’’ Tap- 
lin, who published his ‘Sporting Diction 
ary’ in 1803, is a little more specific, and 
describes ‘‘ bishoping’”’ as: 

An operation performed upon the teeth of a 
horse, & supposed to have derived its modern 
appellation from an eminent & distinguished 
dealer of the name of Bishop; whether from 
any peculiar neatness in, or reputed celebrity 
for, a personal performance of the deception, 
it is most probably not possible (or necessary) 
to ascertain. The purport of the operation is 
to furnish horses of ten or twelve years old 
with a regeneration of teeth, bearing the appear- 
ance of five or six, & is thus performed. ‘he 
horse being powerfully twitched by both the 
nose and ears, a cushioned roller (large enough 
to keep the jaws extended) is then placed in the 
mouth; which done, the teeth of the under jaw 
are somewhat reduced in their length (accord- 
ing to their growth) by the friction of a white- 
smith’s cutting file; an engraver’s tool is then 
employed in taking away as much from the 
centre of the surface of each tooth as will leave 
a conspicuous cavity in the middle; this cavity 
(or rather every individual cavity) is then 
burned black with an iron instrument red hot, 
& adapted to the purpose; a composition of 
cement is then insinuated, so well prepared in 
both colour & consistence, that it is frequently 
not discoverable (at least to siight observers) 
for many months after its introduction. 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with this burning operation that so early 
as 1535 Tyndale, in ‘ Obedience of a Chris- 
ten Man,’ uses the term in a similar sense 
—probably long before the operation known 
as ‘‘bishoping’’ was practiced by horse 
copers. He says: 

When a thinge speadeth not well, we borowe 
a speach & saye, The bysshope hath blessed 
it, hecause that nothinge speadeth well that 
they medyll withall. Yf the pedeche be burned 
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to, or the meat over rosted, we says, The byss- 


' hope hath put his fote in the potte, or The 


bysshope playd the coke, because the bysshopes 
burn who their lust & whosoever displeaseth 
them. 

In Tusser’s ‘ Husbandry,’ we find : 

Blesse Cisley, good mistress, that bushop doth 


yan, 
For burning the milk of her cheese to the 
pan. 
J. Fatrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


On March 4 the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution met at the Mansion House to 
celebrate their centenary. The Times of 
that date recalls the particulars of its 
foundation by Colonel Sir William Hillary, 
whose gallantry in the saving of lives from 
shipwreck was no less remarkable than the 
courage and energy with which,—a _ poor 
man and possessing no conspicuous advan- 
tages or interest—he made effective appeal 
to the nation to establish an association 
for saving life at sea. An organization 
which now covers the whole country, it 
ramains a voluntary enterprise, and the 
one charitable organization dedicated to a 
national service. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
speaking at the centenary meeting, stated 
that last year its income was about £230,000. 
Its hundred years’ of work has resulted in 
the saving of nearly 60,000 lives. 


Under the supervision of Dr. Nahum 
Slousch, Director of the Jewish Palestine’ 
Exploration Society, excavations are being 
carried out in the Kidron valley near Jeru- 
salem. Four monuments—known as_ the 
tombs of Absalom, Jehoshaphat, St. James 
and Zechariah—are, so far as possible, to 
be cleared of débris and obstructions and 
investigated. In the cases of the ‘“ Tomb 
of St. James”’ and ‘‘ the Tomb of Jehosha- 
phat’’ the business 1s complicated by the 
presence of Jewish graves within and about 
the remains. The ‘‘Tomb of Absalom ”’ 
has yielded something in the way of coins, 
some from the time of the Roman occupa- 
tion, and some Persian. A silver ring en- 
graved in Hebrew-Aramaic (temp. Nehe- 
miah) has also been found. 

In The Times of March 1 Sir Francis 
Piggott makes the interesting suggestion 
that we should revert to the old system of 
a Northern and ‘Southern division for 
foreign affairs, with a Foreign Secretary in 
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The old division roughly 
corresponded to the division of Kurope 
between Catholic and Protestant, and was 
maintained largely upon that ground. Sir 
Francis suggests returning to it upon 
the ground of the limitations of the human 
brain. He throws out the idea after recal- 
ling Gladstone’s declaration that it passed 
the capacity of the human, brain to under- 
take the immense labour involved in the 
combination of Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary. 

Mme. Isabella Ervera has compiled, and 
Messrs. Van Oest & Co., of Brussels, have 
published, a work which recalls the feat of 
Dr. Johnson in the production of his Dic- 
tionary. This is a cyclopedia of dated 
pictures (‘ Repertoire des Peintures datéas ’) 
ranging from the anonymous ‘Joueur de 
flate’ at S. Giorgio, Como, of 1081 to the 
present day. The twelfth century has but 
three entries; the thirteenth twenty-two (one 
of which is the work of Fitz Otto at St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, dated 1245) ; 
the nineteenth century up to 1875, at which 
date the line is drawn, fills 366 pages. In 
form the ‘Répertoire’ is a_ tabulated 
arrangement in six columns, giving the 
year, nationality of artist, name of artist, 
subject of picture, present whereabouts of 
picture, and sources of information. The 
whole is contained in two substantial quarto 
volumes. 


charge of each, 


Under ‘ Stars of the Month,’ and in con- 
nection with the broadcasting of time-signals 
The Times of Mar. 3 hasa very interesting 
account of devices employed at different 
periods for giving London the correct time. 
The clock of St. Paul’s Cathedral, set up in 
1708, seems to have been the first standard 
clock, and fifty years afterwards the clock of 
the Horse Guards came into action, rezulated 
according to the instructions of George III, 
from the observatory at Kew. The use of 
Greenwich time in London grew up dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and the railways made it general all over 
the country, though as late as 1875 local 
mean time was used at Ipswich. The Tele- 
graph was soon employed as a time-trans- 
mitter, 
up galvanic clocks at the General and other 
Post Offices with the Royal Observatory had 
been inaugurated. ‘‘ Big Ben,’ fixed in 
1859, is not controlled from Greenwich, but 


automatically reports its error to the Royal 
Observatory. 
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and by 1856 a system of connecting | 
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Queries. 


Ws must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses tg 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


A Russian LEGEND. 
ham’s remarkable book, ‘ With the Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem’ (1914, p. 36), 
occurs the subjoined passage : 

We made the grand mountain of Athos on 
the morrow, and though the weather was 
blustering and most of the pilgrims sick, there 
was a grand turn out above deck, even of the 
halt, the maimed, and the blind out of the 
dark depths of the hold, ready to bow to the 
sacred mountain where the Blessed Virgin was 
wrecked. The Russians’ eyes were wet and 
glistening, for they looked at a place they had 
heard of all their lives and of which they had 
thousands of pictures—a place to which every 
orthodox man had wished to pilgrimage, as 
had his father before him. Even the women 
looked on with exalted countenances, though 
Old Athos is forbidden to them —the Greek 
monks assert that no woman has ever set foot 
on the island but the Virgin Mary, and of 
course they accept no woman pilgrims. 


Where can this legend be found in works 


{n Stephen Gra- 


other than Russian ? 
J. B. McGovern, F.s.A.,Ncot. 
St. sa, poe Rectory, 
.-on-M., Manchester. 
FuLLER’s ALTARPTIECE IN MAGDALEN UCOL- 


LEGE CHAPEL—.Can. any reader tell me what 
became of the Altarpiece painted by Isaac 
Fuller (1606-1672) for the Chapel of Mag- 
dalen College? Peter Mundy saw it in 
1639 ‘‘ att the upper end off the quire,” 
where ‘‘is the birth, passion, resurrection 
and ascention off our Saviour very largely 
and exquisitely sett Forth in coullours. 
This is not usuall with us, yett in my 
Minde comely and comendable.”” Was the 
painting destroyed by Cromwell’s trooper’s 
during the Civil War? 
L. M. Awnstey. 

STATUE OF CaIN AND ABEL BY JOHN OF 
BoLtocna.—Does this statue still exist, and 
if so, where is it now? It was at York 
House when Mundy saw it in 1639 ‘‘on a 
Mountt in the gardein,’’ and he says that 
it ‘‘was taken From a Fountaine in the 
king of Spaines gardein at Valladolid in 
Castile,” and that when he was there in 
1625 he ‘‘ saw the basis or place whereon itt 
stood and then they told mee what beecame 
of the reste.’”? The statue seems to have 
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been given to the First Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and it appears in the list of 
‘Models’? in Walpole’s ‘Cat. of the Col- 
lection of Pictures of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham,’ p. 25, with the remark, ‘‘ now [1758] 
in York-house garden, or at Chelsea.”’ 

L. M. Anstey. 


“ KneE-caPS’’: EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.— 
In the diary and account book of a clergy- 
man in the Peak of Derbyshire, at the close 
of the eighteenth century, I find a mention 
(a) of knee caps ordered and paid for in 
addition to breeches; and (4) knee caps lent 
to a friend. What were these? They 
appear to have belonged to a ‘‘ dress suit.”’ 

Jas. M. J. Frercuer. 





Spurs 1n Rrrvat.—During an elaborate 
function which I attended some time ago, 
in the Church of the Benedictine Abbey of 
La Trinita di Cava, near Amalfi, the 
Abbot assumed, with the help of numerous 
acolytes, a multiplicity of vestments, includ- 
ing a pair of thigh boots of untanned 
leather, and spurs with enormous rowels. 
The Abbey has been of considerable impor- 
tance, and must have owned extensive pro- 
perty. It is now national property. It lies 
high up in the hills to the west of the pass 
through which runs the railway from 
Naples to Salerno and the south. Founded 
early in the llth century, it is built in 
front of the cave inhabited by Saint 
Alferius. The library contains some impor- 
tant parchments, including a MS. of the 
‘Codex Legum Longobardorum,’ 1004. The 
village of Corpo di Cava is built on the 
rock overhanging the Abbey and is still sur- 
rounded by ancient walls and bastions. 

Can any one indicate the meaning of the 
boots and spurs? Do they represent the 
temporal rights of the Abbots over the sur- 
rounding lands? Are there other instances 
of this custom ? 


A. R. 
“ Fuppiinc-cues.”” — At the British 
Museum are several groups of so-called 


“Fuddling Cups,’’-—a group of cups like 
an egg-cup stand, only the cups are fixed. 
What was their use and the origin of the 
name ? 


L. J. C. 


AUTHORITIES.— 
the 


JoHNsoN’s DICTIONARY 
Among the books and materials for 


‘0. E. D.’ which Sir James Murray showed 
to interested visitors, was a volume marked 
hy Dr. Johnson for his clerks to extract 
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| quotations for 
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the Dictionary, showing 
where each quotation was to begin and end. 
The energy of Johnsonians is such, that it 
appears certain that a complete list has 
been printed of the books that still exist 
with such marking. May I know where it 
may be seen ? 
q NV. 


No. 3, Kinc’s Bench Waikx.—Can any 
reader kindly inform me what is the date 
of the present No.3, King’s Bench Walk, Inner 
Temple (not No. 3 North)? As No. 4 bears 
the inscription ‘‘ Conflagratam An® 1677. 


| Fabricatam An®° 1678,”’ it is, I believe, con- 


sidered to be the first house rebuilt after 
the fire of October, 1677, and _ therefore 
probably the most northerly house 
destroyed. In that case, is the present No. 
5 the original house rebuilt after the Great 
Fire of 1666, and untouched by the fire of 
1677? Or has it been rebuilt at any later 
period ? 


M. C. B. 


Simpsons oF Bursiom, Porrers.—In the 
‘ History of Staffordshire Pottery,’ by Simeon 
Shaw (p. 167, 1900 ed.), it is stated that 

Carlos Simpson, 63 years of age in 1817, was 
born at Chelsea, to which place his father, 
Aaron Simpson went in 1747, along with 
Thomas Lawton, Slip-maker; Samuel Parr, 
turner; Richard Meir, fireman, and John 
Astbury, painter, all of Hot Lane; Carlos 
Wedgwood, of The Stocks a good thrower; 
Thomas Ward and several others of Burslem, 
to work at the Chelsea China manufactury. ... 

Can any reader, who has access to Chelsea 
registers, give me a note of the baptism of 
Carlos Simpson in or about the year 1754? 

My short account of the Simpson potters 
in ‘N. & Q.’ of Jan. 26 has brought me 
many helpful letters, for which I am very 
much obliged. 

Gorpon L. Simpson. 
Cariton House, Belmont Road, 
Scarborough. 


‘“‘ EREHWON’”’ OR ‘‘ EREwHON’”’? — The 
recent announcement of another volume in 
a new issue of Samuel Butler’s works 
revives a doubt as to the correct spelling of 
the title of one of them. Is it ‘‘ Erehwon ”’ 
or *‘ Krewhon’’? Obviously it should be 


the former being merely the word 
‘“nowhere’’ spelt backwards. Yet it is 
commonly quoted as ‘‘ Erewhon.’’ If the 


authority for this is the titlepage of the 
first edition—which I have not at hand for 
reference—it must be due to a slip of the 
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pen on the author’s part, 
typographical error. 
J. E. Harrie. 
Foster’s ‘Inpex LEcctixsiasticus.’ —In 
the Preface to Joseph (Foster’s ‘ Index | 
Ecclesiasticus, 1800 to 1840,’ he refers to an 
earlier series, 1540 to 1800, which he had | 
compiled in manuscript, and hoped to pub- 
lish. It never appeared. Where is this 
manuscript now ? 
Henry B. Swanzy. 


Lavy FisHer anp Cuartes R.—I - seek 
information as to the identity of a certain 
Lady Fisher to whom Charles R. wrote a 
letter from Whitehall, assuring her of his 
intention to show how truly kind he was 
towards her. The letter is dated Whitehall, 
Sept. 18, but the year is omitted. 
Fisher the Miss Lane who helped Charles 
ITI to escape after the battle of Worcester. 
When did she die, and did she bear any 
issue ? 

The C.R. looks like Charles I, 
cannot trace who Lady Fisher could 
Charles I was the writer. 


but I 
be if 


M. GRIFFITH. 
correct. Jane Lane 
Bart.. of Packing- 


{| This conjecture is 
enaerinll Sir Clement Fisher. 
ton Magna, Warwickshire. She survived him 
and d.s.p. "Sept. 9, 1689. The ‘D.N.B.’ men- 
tions that three letters of Charles to her written 
during the interregnum are extant]. 

** CONTAGION.” 


*—“ Courage and contagion 


thereof.”” J. W. Ewing, ‘We and the 
oa > o* " 
World, chap. xii. Is there another 
instance of ‘‘ contagion’’ in a favourable 
sense ? 
G. S. GIBBONS. 
[A - vg examples of this use are given in the 
“N.E. Thus Gibbon ( Dict. and Fall’ ii.) 


has sp Ae of loyalty and repentance ” 
Froude (‘ His. Engl.’ II. v1.) “ contagion of 
example ” and Stanley (‘ Jew. Ch.’ I. xviii. 343) 
‘contagion of goodness, of energy, of en- 
thusiasm 
Seemer’s Letrers: Govwin’s Drary.— 
Can anyone give information as to the pre- 
sent whereabouts of (a) the Southey Cor- 
respondence; and (b) the Diary of William 
Godwin ? 
G. A, 


‘Sam Hati.’—Can any reader inform me 
where I can find the complete words of the 
song beginning ‘‘My name is Samuel 
Hall?’ It was sung in the Cider Cellars, 
Maiden Lane, in 1848-9, and created a 
great furore. 


ANDERSON. 


We Pie Oe 


or an overlcoked | 


Is Lady | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GENEALOGICAL, RESEARCH, 
—1 should like to know what practical 
|modern books there are still in print deal- 
jing with Knglish Genealogical Research, 
|and where they may be obtained. W here 
}can I obtain a recent bibliography relating 
| to the history of English Parish Registers? 

Has any book been published which shows 
'at a glance the complete calendar for any 
| year between 1450-1850 ? 


A. CARR, 


Heratpic.—For identification: Argent on 
a fess between two double cotises gu. three 
Griffins’ heads erased ‘or, erminois. In 
chief a mullet sa. [for difference 2] 

This blazon is woven in the fabric of four 
panels of seventeenth century tapestry 
representing the seasons . 


G, O’F, 


Roptnson Famity.—I should be so much 
obliged for any information regarding the 
following or their ancestors : 

Rev. John Robinson, of Scrooby, Lines. 
who moved to Amsterdam, 1608, to Leyton 
1618, and whose congregation sailed in 1620 
in the Mayflower. 

tev. Henry R., brother to above, rector 
of Etton, Yorks, temp. Charles I; and 
Henry’s son who married the heiress of Rev. 


Arthur Dalgarno of Bracewell Manor, Yorks, 
descendant of the Dalgarnos of Aberdeen. 
D. oF G. 


TREATMENT OF OLD ParcHMENT.—Can any 
reader tell me how to soften parchment? I 
have an old deed so dried up that it will 
not unfold without cracking. 


C. L. E. 


‘AurHors Waxtep:—1. Who is the author and 
what is the date of the following lines :— 


Time was, is past, 
Thou can’st not it reeall. 
Time is, thou ihast, 
Employ the portion small. 
Time future is not, 
And may never be. 
Time present is, 
The only time for thee. 


They are inscribed on the side of an 
ancient(?) china jug. 
J. HutcHEoNx 


2. Who wrote the following verses? :— —— 


In a sunny Alpine valley, 
Neath the snowy Wetter Horn, 
ia a maiden by a shally, 
Playing with a gemsey fawn. 


Marcu 8, 1924, 
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How it pricks its ears to hear her, 
How its bright eyes flash with pride 
When she tells it it is dearer 
Than the whole wide world beside. 


Dearer than the lambkin gentle, 
Dearer than the frisking kid, 
Or the pigeon on the lintel, 
Coming, going, as she bid. 
H. Ss. B. 





Replies. 


THE COPERNICAN SYSTEM 
MARTIANUS CAPELLA. 
(cxlvi. 134). 

If Pertinax will consult the chapter 
on Copernicus in Dr. Dreyer’s ‘ History of 
the Planetary Systems from Thales to 
Kepler’ (Cambridge University Press, 
1906), be will find a consideration of the 
steps by which Copernicus arrived at his 
final theory. ‘The varying views of mathe- 
maticians on the subject of the heavenly 
bodies led him to seek a new theory, as he 
tells us in the dedication of his book to 
Pope Paul IIIf. He studied the ancient 
philosophies to gain a knowledge of all pre- 
vious theories-of the cosmos; and, as regards 
Martianus Capella, he says in chapter x 
of his ‘ De Revolutionibus’ that the theory 
described by that author according to which 
Mercury and Venus really move round the 
Sun will account for their close dependence 
onthe Sun. Whether this led him to conclude 
that the outer planets also moved round 
the Sun is doubtful; he does not say so and 
itis unlikely that a compiler like Capella can 
have had any real influence on Copernicus. 
Dr. Dreyer says it is certain that Coper- 
nicus owed very little, if anything, to the 
ancients. Only one of them, Ptolemy, had 
formed a complete system of astronomy, and 
the life-;work of Copernicus was to over- 
throw it. 


AND 


If Perrinax is exploring the forerunners 
of Copernicus, there is one who has a claim 
to be considered, but is little known in this 
country as a physicist, Nicholas Oresme, 
Bishop of Lisieux (0b. 1382). He is known 
to economists by his works on currency, and 
to mathematicians as having forestalled 
Descartes in the invention of analytical 
geometry, a doctrine he extended to figures 
of three dimensions. But Oresme’s demon- 
stration of the law of space traversed in 
case of uniformly varied motion is the same 
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as that which Galileo was to render cele- 


brated in the seventeenth century. Nor 
was this law forgotten in the interval 
between Oresme and Galileo, for it was 


taught at Oxford by William Heytesbury 
and his followers, and then in Italy. In 
the middle of the sixteenth century Dominic 
Soto applied to the uniformly accelerated 
falling of heavy bodies and to the uniformly 
decreasing ascension of projectiles. Two 
works of Oresme which should establish his 
fame as a physicist are ‘Traité de la 
Sphére,’ twice printed (1st ed. n.d.; 2nd, 
1508), and ‘ Traité du ciel et du monde,’ 
written in 1377, of which no printed edition 
is known. In opposition to the Aristolean 
theory, he held that the elements tend to 
dispose themselves in such a manner that 
from the centre to the periphery their speci- 
fic weight diminishes by degrees, and he 
thought that a similar rule may exist in 
worlds other than ours. This is the doc- 
trine later substituted for the Aristotolean 
by Copernicus and his followers such as 
Giordano Bruno; and, says Professor 
Duhem, who has examined Oresme’s MS., 
Bruno argues in so similar a manner to 
Oresme that it would seem that he had read 
‘Traité du ciel and du monde.’ The claim 
that Oresme forestalled Copernicus is very 
strong on an examination of chapters xxiv 
and xxv of this MS., in which he speaks of 
the diurnal motion of the Earth. He first 
lays down that no experiment can determine 
whether the heavens move from FEF. to W., 
or the Earth from W. to E., for sensible 
experiment can never establish more than 
relative motion. He then shows that Aris- 
totle’s reasons against the movement of the 
Karth will not hold, and points out the 
principle of the solution of the difficulty 
jrawn from the movement of projectiles. 
Finally he adduces the argument of sim- 
plicity for the theory that the Earth moves 
and not the heavens. The whole of his 
argument in favour of the Earth’s motion 
is both more explicit and much clearer than 
that given by Copernicus. See ‘ Un pre- 
curseur francais de Copernic: Nicole 
Oresme’ (1377) by Pierre Duhem in Revue 
générale des Sciences, Paris, 15 Nov., 1909. 
Rory FLercuer. 

In ‘A Short History of Astronomy,’ Mr. 
Arthur Berry, M.A. (p. 97), puts the case 
of the attitude of Copernicus towards Mar- 
tianus Capella very clearly and tersely in 
the following terms: 
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Copernicus tells us (De Revolutionibus) that he 
had long been struck by the unsatisfactory 
nature of the current explanations of astro- 
nemical observations, and that, while search- 
ing in philosophical writings for some better 
explanation, he had found a reference of Cicero 
to the opinion of Nicetas that the earth turned 
round on its axis daily. He found similar 
views held by other Pythagoreans, while 
Philolaus and Aristarchus of Samos had also 
held that the earth not only rotates, but moves 
bodily round the sun or some other centre. 
The opinion that the earth is not the sole centre 
ot motion, but that Venus and Mercury revolve 
round the sun, he found to be an old Egyptian 
belief, supported by Martianus Capella, who 
wrote a compendium of science and philosophy 
in the 5th and 6th century, a.p. 

If this passage means anything at all it 
means that Martianus Capella, whilst 
admitting the revolution of Venus and Mer- 
cury, did not definitely pronounce in favour 
of the Earth’s revolution. This reasoning 
being allowed to be correct then, Copernicus 
could not have derived his theory of the 
heliocentric system from Capella. 

It is more than likely that Copernicus was 
chiefly indebted to Aristarchus of Samos for 
inspiration, although Mr. Berry in the 
book from which the above extract has been 
made says in connection with the subject, 
“None of the writers here named, with the 
possible exception of Aristarchus of Samos, 
to whom Copernicus apparently paid little 
attention, presented the opinions quoted as 
more than vague speculations.”’ 

Dealing with the indebtedness of Coper- 
nicus to Aristarchus, which Mr. Berry 
appears to belittle, Sir Thomas L. Heath 
(‘ The Copernicus of Antiquity’) notes that 
in the De Revolutionibus Copernicus did 
refer to the theory of Aristarchus in a pas- 
sage which he afterwards suppressed :— 
““Credibile est hisce similibusque  causis 
Philolaum mobilitatem terrae sensisse, quod 
etiam nonnulli Aristarchum Samium ferunt 
in eadem fuisse sententia.’’ 

It is thus reasonable to conclude that 
Aristarchus of Samos did more to recom- 
mend the heliocentric hypothesis to Coper- 
nicus than did Martianus Capella, who 
only appeared to have admitted the Earth’s 
rotational movement. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

Tue Cat IN ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME 
(exlvi. 133).—I have personally no doubt 
whatever that the animal on_ the reliefs 
referred to is an Egyptian cat. I have not 


seen the originals, but in addition to the 
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photographs and drawings published I have 
had the advantage of seeing a plaster cast 
which we have acquired here. 

The Egyptian cat was certainly known in 
the Bronze Age. There is a celebrated 
fresco at Hagia Triada in Crete of a cat 
hunting pheasants, and one of the inlaid 
daggers from the shaft graves at Mycene 
shows cats hunting ducks on a river bank. 
both the designs in question are certainly 
ultimately derived from Egyptian originals, 

The ordinary rodent catcher in a Greek 
house was a gale, which evidently was a 
marten cat or at any rate nearer a weasel 
than a cat. It possessed the unpleasant 
weapons of defence which the stoat-weasel 
tribe employ, ‘The inference from Herod- 
otus’s (11. 66) description of the avelouros 
‘wavy tail’’ or Egyptian cat would natur- 
ally be that he was describing an unfamiliar 
animal. That cats were known, however, in 
Fifth Century Athens is shown by the men- 
tion of a cat among the wares offered for 
sale by the Beotian in Aristophanes 
‘Acharnians,’ 879. But in later Greek, at any 
rate, the ailowros becomes contaminated with 
the gule, and is used in the sense of 
‘weasel’’ as well as in that of “cat.” 

The mouser—whether weasel’ or cat—does 
not seem to have played an intimate part in 
the life of the ordinary Greek, and does not 
figure much in literature. 1 expect the 
reason why there are lots of pictures of and 
literary references to pet dogs, while the cat 
is noticeably absent, is because the ancient 
Greek was not very much at home except 
for eating and sleeping purposes. _ 

A popular article of mine in Discovery, 
June, 1922, contains most of these facts. A 
more complete summary of the available 
evidence will be found in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopedie , xi., pp. 52-57. — The 
author of this article thinks that the Egyp- 
tian cat did not oust the weasel in classical 
countries until after the first century after 
Christ. 

W. R. Hatvipay. 


University of Liverpool. 


Memoriat Tastets to Livinc PrErsoxs 
(exlvi. 67, 127).—If, under the above head- 
ing, your correspondent would include 
‘‘ Memorials in Churches to Living Per- 
sons,” the following might be mentioned :— 

(a). The Tomb of King Richard II in 
Westminster Abbey, which was prepared in 
1394, although his death did not take place 
until 1399. The connecting arms are now 
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missing ; but he and his Queen were origin- 
ally represented as lying hand in hand. 
(cf. ‘Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,’ by A. P. Stanley, pp. 148-9). 

(b). The brass of Sir Simon Felbrigge, 
at Felbrig, Norfolk, which was prepared in 
1416, although he did not die until 1442. 
(cf. ‘ Brasses,’ by J. 8S. Ward, p. 17). 

(c). The Tomb of Dr. Thomas Bennet, in 
Salisbury Cathedral, was vrepared in 1554, 
and bears that date; although he lived 
until 1558. He was Cardinal Wolsey’s 
Chaplain, and afterwards Precentor of 
Salisbury Cathedral. In his will (P.C.C., 
F.45 Noodes), dated July 16, 1588, he 


expresses his wish to be buried in the Cath- | 


dral ‘‘in maner and forme as I have 
appoynted and p’pared therefore.’’ (cf. 
‘Notes on Salisbury Cathedral,’ 3rd edn., 
p. 88). 

(d). In the same Cathedral is the Monu- 
ment of Bishop Capon, or Salcot, dated 
1555, although the date of his death was 
Oct. 6, 1557, 

(e). Anthony Ettrick, from the position 
of his tomb in Wimborne Minster, is fre- 
quently alluded to as ‘‘'The Man in the 
Wall.”’ Convinced that he would die in 
1691, he had the sarcophagus so dated which 
was to contain his body. He lived twelve 
years afterwards; and his monument bears 
both dates—1691 in silver figues corrected 
by 1703 in gold. (cf. Dorset N.H. and 
Antiquarian Field Club’s Proceedings, Vol. 
Xxxvli, pp. 26-39). 

(f). To these might be added the monu- 
ment, in the same Church, Wimborne Min- 
ster, in Dorset, of Thomas Hanham, who 
died in 1650, at the age of 33 years, and 
Margaret his wife, the depiction of whom 
as an old woman (though her death is 
unmentioned), is explained by the following 
addition on the tomb:—‘‘ To ye memory of 
which sayd Thomas Hanham ye sayd Mar- 
garet his loving and sad widdow hath caused 
this monument to be erected, with his por- 
traiture and her owne, intending, if God 
so please, to be interred by him.’ (ef. 
Hutchins, ‘ Dorset,’ Vol. iii, p. 218). 

Jas. M. J. Frercner. 

The Close, Salisbury. 


Anne Warincton, c. 1814 (cxlvi. 134). 


--My father, the late Victor de Ternant, 
who was an assiduous collector of associa- 
tion books, had in his library presentation 
copies of 


Ugo Foscolo’s ‘ Jacopo Ortis,’ 
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Manzoni’s ‘Promessi Sposi,’ and Silvio 
Pellico’s ‘ Mie Prigioni.’ Ali had the auto- 
graph signatures of the authors, and were 
addressed to ‘‘Signora Anne Warington.”’ 
The Pellico volume had also in addition six 
or seven lines of verse on the flyleaf. My 
father told me that they formed part of a 
parcel of Italian books given to him by his 
old friend, the elder Robert Warington, 
F.R.S. (b. 1807, d. 1867), one of the founders 
of the Royal College of Chemistry. There 
were likewise several other presentation 
volumes from people of higher social rank 
but less known in Italian literature. My 
father said this ‘‘ Signora Anne Waring- 
ton’’ was a relative of the elder Robert 
Warington, and she was a generous benefac- 
tor during the greater part of the first half 
of the nineteenth century to patriots against 
the Austrian rule in Italy. She died 
between the years 1837-47. This is prob- 
ably the lady that Signor F. Prestifilippo 
Trigona (of Catania) is seeking information 
about. My father’s library has been dis- 
persed many years, and I do not know what 
became of the Italian books. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


A Staq’s Cuannet Crossine (cxlvi. 133— 
s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’).—The enclosed cutting 
from The Kentish Express of Feb. 23 gives 
the end of the story of the Mid-Kent hind 
which is noticed at the above reference. 
Good sportsmen may be interested to know 
that though she cannot be brought back to 
England, her life is safe. 

One of the hinds of the Mid-Kent Staghounds 
has covered itself with fame in a most remark- 
able escape from the hounds. Chased to the 
seashore at Rye, on Saturday, the animal 
waited until the hounds were in sight, and 
then, dashing into the sea, swam away. She 
was later picked up by a French fishing boat, 
and landed at Etaples, after a fifty-mile trip 
across the Channel. 

The story of the adventure begins with the 
meet of the Hunt at Heronden Hall, Tenterden 
(by invitation of Captain Dampier Palmer). 
There was a large attendance, which included 
Brigadier-General T.S.M. Pitt (the master). .. 
. . An outlying deer, which was known to be in 
the district of Reading Street, was soon found 
and headed the hunt in a direct line for Rye 
and across the Camber Golf Course to the 
shore. The tide being out, she ran along the 
sand, the hounds being delayed owing to the 
dykes. Upon their arrival the quarry took 
to the sea, and commenced to swim out into 
the channel. Members of the hunt came up, 
but were unable to take any steps to secure 
the deer. Sighting a fishing smack at sea, how- 


| ever, they signalled to the crew to turn the 
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deer back, but to their surprise the crew pulled | | the beginning of the first century of the 


the animal aboard and made off up Channel. 

All hope of hearing anything more of the 
deer was practically ‘abandoned until Tuesday 
morning, when word was received that it had 
been landed at Et tapies. France, in a starved 
and exhausted condition. 

Apparently the French authorities were per- 
turbed with the question of the disposal of the 
animal. It was -reported that on Tuesday it 
hada been condemned to death, partly because 
it had started a hunger strike, and_ partly 
because the authorities could not decide upon 
its future. On Wednesday, however, the deer 
was so much better that it was sold by auction 
to a restaurant proprietor of Le Touquet, for 
16s. The purchaser had arranged to liberate 
the animal in a neighbouring forest, but the 
authorities objected, holding that his duty was 
to kill it, and give the meat to the Etaples 
hospital. The police, however, warned him 
that should he kill the hind he would be prose- 
cuted for doing so during the close season. 

Brigadier-General Pitt, the Master of the 
Hunt, is anxious to recover the animal, and 
the present owner, having expressed his willing- 
ness to return it, the Master contemplates 
going to France to-day (Friday) to arrange for 
the deer (which has fully recovered) to be 
brought back. The Master says that when the 
deer is brought home it will not be hunted 
again, but will be allowed a life of luxury. It 
is proposed to provide it with a collar with a 
silver plate inscribed, ‘‘ Started in Kent and 
ended in France.” 

This is not the first occasion upon which a 
deer has taken to the sea, but it is believed to 
be the first time that one has had such an 
adventurous and roving experience after so 
doing. 


STOP-PRESS. 
THE ‘‘ CHANNEL ”” STAG. 


Owing to foot and mouth disease in France 
making. it impossible to return the deer 
except under difficulties of quarantine, plans 
for its return have been abandoned. It will 
have a good home in France. 

C. W. FIREBRAce. 
CLARENDON’s ‘ History or THE REBEI- 
LION’ (cxlvi. 135).— 


Turpe mori post te solo non posse dolore. 


is the last line of Cornelia’s lament for 
Pompey. Lucan, ‘ De bello civili,’ ix, 108. 

Mr. W. Gurney Benham, in ‘ Cassell’s 
Book of Quotations,’ assigns ‘‘ Quod  fieri 
non debuit factum valet’’ to Coke; but it 
is much older. In Pease and Chitty’s 
edition of Broom’s ‘Legal Maxims, 
“Quod fieri non débet factum valet’’ is 
quoted as a gloss on Cod. i. 14, 5. 


The quotation from Erasmus is from his 
See less than a third through | 
‘Dulce bellum inexpertis,’ at ’ 


* Adagia.’ 
the section, 


| fourth chiliad, p. 850, in the Basel edition 
'of 1539, and p. 297 of the 1643 edition of 


J. J. Grynaeus’s corpus of ‘ Adagia,’ where 
it is placed under the general heading 
‘Imperitia,’ as in Clarendon’s reference. 
Clarendon has compressed the passage which 
in Erasmus is as follows: 

Alius e sacro suggesto promittit omnium 
admissorum condonationem, qui sub_ eius 
principis signis pugnarint. Alius clamat, inuic- 
tissime princeps, tu modo serua mentem istam 
religioni fauentem, deus pugnabit pro te: alius 
promittit certam uictoriam, prophetarum woces 
ad rem impiam detorquens, interpretans illa, 
Non timebis a timore ngcturno, a sagitta 
oe in die, a daemonio meridiano ae ee 

I'am bellaces audiuimus conciones monachorum, 
‘Lheologorum, episcoporum. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


Recorps oF PasseENGERS TO AMERICA 
(cxlvi. 135).—-By the kindness of a friend, 
1 have lately had placed in my hands an 
account rendered by my grandfather, Johy 
Vidler (1789-1854) for the Conveyance of 
migrants to America. Given here are 
extracts from it: 

To 
John Vidler for passage and victualling 
to New York per Brig ‘‘ William” 

(Capt. Samuel Vidler) of Rye. 


1828. 20, passages @ £7 143 10 0 
Meh. 29. 20 Victualling 30/- 30 0-0 
16 Beds 2/6 2 0 0 

16 Rugs 14/- 3 4 0 
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Emigrants from Tenterden District. 


John Polhill, Isaae Catt, Stephen Pott, 
James West, George Chaxfeild, William 
West, James Tamkin, John West, Thomas 
Hook and 2 other Hooks, Mrs. Hook, 
John Watkin (or Wicken), Mrs, Watkin 
or Wicken), Mitchell Roberts, George 
Hopper, William Britcher, Mary Chax- 


feild, Samuel Chaxfeild (boy), Joseph Catt. 
Total. 16 men, 3 women, 1 boy = 2 
persons. 


Emigrants from same district sailing 
from Taverpool. 
Henry Fuggles, wife and 5 children, 
Jeremiah Timson, wife and 6 children, 
Richard Coleman, wife and 10 children, 
George Neve, wife and 6 children, 
John Jenner. 
Total: 5 men, 4 wives, 27 children = % 

persons. 
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From another source I find that in July 
of the same year 
Thomas Paine and his family, 
William Lonkhurst and his family, 
also sailed from Rye for New York. 
Hoping this will be of interest. 
Lreopotp A. VIDLIER. 
Rye. 


Corpus Curistr (exlvi. 134).—The dis- 
crepancy in the date of this festival, as 
mentioned by your correspondent, is doubt- 
less due to the fact that it is a movable 
feast, dependent upon Trinity Sunday, the 
latter being eight weeks after Easter. As a 
matter of fact it can fall on any date 
between the 21st May and Midsummer Day, 
both inclusive. 

For the origin of this festival, we must 
look to St. Juliana, of Mont Cornillon, in 
Belgium (A.D. 1193-1258). This distin- 
guished ecclesiastic had long yearned for a 
special feast in honour of the Real Presence 
in the Blessed Sacrament, as although 
Maunday Thursday is connected most inti- 
mately with the actual Institution, this day 
was always overshadowed by tha observances 
of Passiontide. As a result of the entreaties 
of St. Juliana, Bishop Robert de Thoréte 
called, a synod in 1246, and ordered a sep- 
arate annual feast in his own diocese. The 
festival grew in favour, and within eighteen 
years Pope Urban IV decreed (by bull 
dated 8 September, 1264, three weeks before 
his death) that the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday should be universally observed as 
the feast of Corpus Christi. The usual 
concomitant indulgences were granted, and 
it is frequently stated that the office for the 
day was written by Thomas Aquinas, The 
ordinance of Urban IV was afterwards 
ratified by Popes Clement V and John 
XXII. 

The festival first came to be observed in 
England about 1325; and while it may be 
noted that the religious processions which 
were so long connected with Corpus Christi 
were endowed by Popes Martin V and 


Eugene IV (circa 1341), it is not altogether | 


clear how the mystery plays performed on 
the feast of Corpus Christi became coupled 
with this particular festival. There is no 
mention of the day in our English Prayer 
Book, but the feast continued to be observed 


there is at least one place where to a cer- 
tain extent the festival is still kept. This 
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is at Penzance, where Corpus Christi is | 
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still the principal fair-day of the town. As 
lately as 1630 the Cornish mystery plays (in 
the original Celtic Cornish tongue) were 
certainly performed there on the Thursday 
after Trinity; although by the middle of 
last century the occasion had degenerated into 
a carousal attended by the lighting of bon- 
fires; and I fear in our own days of so-called 
enlightenment, the chief signs of Corpus 
Christi fair at Penzance are a circus and 
roundabouts ! 


in conclusion, it may be noted that 
according to the usage of the American 


Church, this festival is observed on tha 
Sunday following the feast of Trinity. 
GILBERT JOHN ANDERSON. 

Sanderstead, Surrey. 

[We think the purpose of Mr. Gr1BBons’s 
enquiry was to ascertain, not how the dis- 
crepancy arose but how a variable least came 
to be assigned (e.g., by Brand) to a day of 
the month]. 

LEADS FOR CREAMING MUIxLk (cxlvi. 136).— 
Phese are still in use in many _ isolated 
farms of the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire. In his published Glossary my 
late father gives: 

Milk-lead: a shallow leaden cistern, with a 
hole stopped by a wooden peg; after milk has 
stood overnight the plug is withdrawn and the 
milk drained from the cream. 

The late Canon Atkinson in his ‘ Cleve- 


land Glossary,’ under the same heading, 
agrees, . .. « 
in which the meal of milk is deposited, 


having an orifice at the bottom, stopped with a 


wooden spigot (thabble), on the removal of 
which the milk flows away, leaving the cream 
covering the bottom of the vessel. 

Sometimes milk gives two ‘“‘meals”’ of 
cream, in which case the first ‘‘ meal’’ is 
vemoved with a ‘‘ skimmer,’’ a flat, slightly 
curved piece of tin with holes in it, which 
is sometimes inaccurately described as a 
‘“sile,’”’ a “‘sile’’ being really the strainer 
for dirt and hair through which the milk 
is poured before it is ‘‘set up’’ in the 
‘““milk-lead ’’ or ‘‘ pankin.”’ 

J. Farrrax-BiakeporoucuH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

When I was a boy every farm in Pem- 
brokeshire had milk-pans shaped like a 
very shallow inverted rectangular pyramid 
with a hole at the apex. Some were made 


; , , of lead and some of slate or stone, but most 
in England long after the Reformation, and | 


were made of tin. I believe that similar 
pans are still used in the farms which do 
not send their milk to factories. 

Davip SaLMon. 
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CatrnN TERRLERS saat 120, 158). — In 
many parts of the Western Highlands there 
are professional fox-hunters, paid by the 
shepherds in proportion to the number of 
sheep belonging to each. These men keep 
down the foxes by trapping, shooting, or by 
killing them underground with terriers. 
Sometimes a man will own twenty to thirty 
of these little dogs, which are put into the 
rocky cairns which do duty for fox earths. 
The terriers squeeze their way in amongst 
the broken rocks and kill or bolt the foxes. 
It is not uncommon for one to jump down 
from some crevice to which it cannot return ; 
and if this occurs far into the hill where 
its master cannot dig it out, it perishes by 
starvation. 


A. J. R. 
Poisons 1n InpIAN Forxk-torE (exlvi. | 
134).—Consult Simpson (P. A.), ‘ Native | 


Poisons of India,’ and Pharm. Journal, 


Ser. 3, ii. (1871-2), pp. 604606, 626-627, 
665-667. 
J. ARDAGH. 
FOLKLORE: SNAKES DYING AT SuNSET (13 | 
S. i. 172, 218, 299).—Readers interested in 


this question would do well to refer to a 
memorable episode in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
‘The Return of the Native.’ I have no. 
copy of this work at hand, and am sorry I 
must omit to give chapter and verse. Snakes 
sometimes emblems of the Sun appropria- 
tely yield their lives when he is setting. 
Philologists give an interesting account of 
the connexion between vipers and treacle. 
St. SwitHIn. 

Napotreon III: SturrenpER AT SEDAN 
(cxlvi. 65, 108, 142).—My impression is 
that the original despatch read ‘‘ n’ayant 
pas pu mourir a la téte de mes troupes,”’ | 
but I cannot trace it in the war news of the | 
time. But, whichever be the exact wording, 
the following letter of the second Duke of 
Wellington to the late W. H. Russell, the 
Times war correspondent, written after the 
Emperor’s death in 1873, will show that the 
statement at Sedan was no empty boast, 
uttered to extenuate the asperity of his 
defeat, but was occasioned by his own 
enfeebled state of health in 1870: 

Royston, Herts. 
January 30, 1873. 


My dear Russell, 
At the request of Lady Cowley 
I beg leave to inform you that Gull,* who | 


ss | 





"@ Sir William Gull, the physician. 
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‘attended the late iasielier 
| Emperor had stone when he sat for five hours 
|on his horse at Sedan holding on with both 


| TENED ”’ 


| that she was ‘‘ baptized ’’ 





said that the 


hands in agony. Knowing the pain of that 


| complaint which his doctor never surmised, 


he (the latter) could not conceive anything 


| more heroic when anyone else would have bess 
| writhing in bed. 


If you .can say anything for the honour of 


| the poor man, pray do so. 


Yours ae 
llington, 


‘The Life of Sir William 
by J. B. Atkins, vol. ii 


Quoted in 
Howard Russell,’ 
p. 190. 

N. W. Hutt. 


ParisH Registers: ‘‘Baprizep,’’ ‘‘ Curis. 
(cxlvi. 82, 121, 140, 159). — My 
daughter, Beryl Juliana Cann Hughes, was 
born on Sept. 22, 1916, and, as I was 
advised by the doctors that she might not 
live, I the same evening baptized her. 
Unfortunately her mother died on Sept. 28, 
On Dec. 6 following she was ‘‘ received into 


|the Church’? at St, Mary’s Church by my 


friend the Rev. Canon John Bennett Lance. 
lot (Head Master of Liverpool College), and 
it was duly recorded in the Parish Register 
on Sept. 22 and 
‘received ’’ on Dec. 6. 
T. Cann HuGues, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


‘* Forty ’? in Prace-NaMEs (13 S. i. 515; 


| exlvi, 33, 144).—Just south of the General 
| Railway Station in Chester is 
| known as 
| what was an open brook when I was a boy, 


a district 


‘* Flookersbrook.’’ In this, near 


is a large old house called ‘‘The Folly.” 


| This was for many years the residence oi 
| the late Alderman Charles Brown, Sherifi 


of Chester 1875, and Mayor 1880, 1883, 
1884, 1890, 1891 and 1892. He died in the 
house. It is nowhere near a Roman road. 
T. Cann HuGues, F.s.4. 
Lancaster. 


Laucuton Famity (cxlvi. 135).—It seems 
to be very unlikely that the John Laughton, 
D.D., who was University Librarian, 1686- 
1712, was also rector of Goadby -Marwood— 
for he was Librarian up to the year of his 
death. 


J. C¢. 
SinHovettes (exlvi. 135).—I believe that 
the best account of ‘John Miers the 


Profilist ’ is given in the Publications of 
the Thoresby Society, Vol. xxiv, p. 345. 
G.'D. Lua. 


MARCH 8, 1924, 
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Tea aND Corree Cups (cxlvi. 47, 106, 


duction of tea it was sipped from a spoon 
in the same way that soup is usually taken. 


teacups may thus be accounted for. 

I think the description ‘dish of tea’”’ 
can be explained by an old print I have of 
about the date 1775. It is called ‘A com- 
fortable dish of tea in high life,’ and 
depicts a very fine interior (room of the 
Adam period), with spindle-legged table on 
which is shown a tea-urn and tea-pot. Two 
ladies are sitting apart from the  tavle, 
with dresses in keeping with the period, 
and enormous masses of hair done up in 
high rolis on their heads. A_ small, 
quaintly dressed black page wearing knickers 
is offering to one of the ladies a blunt .oval 
dish or tray, not a salver, without handles, 
on which is to be seen a tea-cup, also with- 
out handle, and spoon therein, sugar basin, 
tongs and cream jug. The lady is helping 
herself to sugar. 

I, BrapBury. 

Sheffield. 

Epwarp Hype (cxlvi., 121).—His mother 
was Barbara, d. of John Baptist Castilion 
of Benham Valence, Berks: see Le Neve’s 
‘Pedigrees of Knights,’ pp. 58, 59, 174. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


IsaBEL OF ANGOULEME (cxlvi. 118).—Louis 
VI was great-grandfather .of Isabel. She 
was daughter (by second marriage with 
Aymer, Count of Angouléme) of Alix de 
Courtenai, eldest daughter of Pierre de 
France (seventh son of King Louis) and 
Elizabeth dame le Courtenai. I take this 
from Du Bouchet’s ‘ Histoire Génealogique 
de la Maison Royale de Courtenay,’ 1661. 
He prefers the name Elizabeth to Isabel. 

T. M. Keocu. 


R, L. Stevenson’s ‘St. Ives’ (exlvi. 
136).—The quotation is from ‘The Poetry 
of the Anti-Jacobin,—No. xv. ‘The Pro- 
gress of Man,’ |. 34. Accurately, it is the 
feathered race... skim. . . not s0. 

It appeared on Feb. 19, 1798. 

H. K. Sr. J. S. 





Notes on Books. 

The Life of Jén Olafsson. Translated from the 

Icelandic edition of Sigftis Bléndal by Bert 
8. Phillpotts. (The Hakluyt Society). 

Jén Olafsson was the son of a farmer in Ice- 

land. He left home in 1615 as a lad of about 











140).—Is it not probable that on the intro- | 


Consequently the absence of handles to the | 





} 1s on board an English ship, and returned in 
1626. ‘These eleven years of travel and adven- 
| ture fall into two parts—his service at Copen- 
| hagen and in various expeditions into the 
Northern Seas, and his voyage to India with 
his experiences on the Coromandel coast as one 
ot the Danish garrison there, and his terrible 
voyage home. His Reminiscences were written 
in 1661, from memory, and when their detail 
is considered they constitute a remarkable feat. 
(he choice of matters reflects Jén’s knowledge 
ot what would interest his readers as well as 
revealing what most impressed his own mind. 
ile was intelligent and retentive; and a good 
deal that was of public interest came withm 
iis observation. But he meddles not with 
causes; and taking note of events perceives 
nothing of possible political significance in 
them. His story 1s tuld trom the simple stand- 
point of a gunner’s mate, and where he shows 
a good conceit of himself, or relates what is 
to his credit, his pride is chiefly that of the 
man who has here won his master’s favour and 
there successfully resisted or eluded a superior’s 
tyranny. There is an account of him which 
says that he was “ entertainimg and cheerful 
and could talk ot many things,” and his auto- 
biography in tts fulness of detail and straight- 
torwardness of method has the quality of good 
talk, such as one may hear from many a non- 
bookish man of his class, who possesses the 
pleasant talent of telling well. It is his stand- 
point which gives much of its value to the 
autobiography. On this period of Danish 
history, on the character and government of 
Christian LV (with whom J6n was brought into 


frequent direct contact) there is plenty of 
material representing the governing classes, 


but Jé6n’s voice alone speaks for the people. 
His witness bears out the claim that life in 
Denmark was on the whole prosperous and the 
population contented. Anecdotes of the Kin 
and the narrative ot his own imprisonment an 

trial upon a charge of insubordination when 
on guard count perhaps as the best part of this 
volume which comprises only his travels in 
the North—but he gives us several notes of 
incidents and characters not otherwise recorded. 
His account of England is entertaining though 
it contains a good deal of error. 

A peculiarity of the narrative is the care the 
writer takes about giving the name of every 
person he mentions—following here in the Ice- 
landic fashion which is strongly averse from 
quidam, “a certain man.” A like insistence 
on definiteness is seen in the statements of days 
and time. 

In his preface-J6n says that he set out to 
relate his life some years before the writing 
of the work before us, but his MS. was borrowed 
and lost, and he had to be urged and encouraged 
to start again. The Icelandic text exists in a 
large number of MS. copies, but was printed 
for the first time only in 1908-9, edited by Mr. 
Sigfts Blondal, and under the auspices of the 

| Icelandic Literary Society. Not only is the 
translation of this first part most pleasantly 


he | readable, but also we think Dr. Bertha Phill- 


| potts has admirably well hit the English style 
| and vocabulary best calculated to represent the 


| original. The notes, too, are admirable. 
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| 
Jén's voyage to India and his adventures | a long 


there are to be edited for the Hakluyt Society 
by Sir Richard Temple. 


The Road Books and Itineraries of Great 
Britain, 1570 to 1850. A Catalogue, with an 
Introduction and_a Bibliography. | 
Herbert George Fordham. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tus work, besides appealing directly to special- 
ists in bibliography, should also prove of 
great interest and value to topographers and 
students of local history. Those who are study- 
ing, or collecting materials for the history of a 
county or district can readily familiarise them- 
selves with the principal topographical auth- 
orities which concern a particular area. The 

Teat county histories and the various parish 
Gracies can usually be quickly enumerated 
by reference to library catalogues. But the 
search for materials contained in itineraries is 
much more laborious, and, indeed, almost im- 
possible without some such guide as this. Few 


| 


of us know more than a handful of names | 
such as Leland and Symonds among itineraries, | 


and Ogilby, Speed, or Rocque among the map- 
makers. With this list in hand there is a 
prospect of lighting upon unsuspected and valu- 
able material. 
But this, of course, is not Sir Herbert Ford- 
’s main concern. He writes as a specialist 
in maps and carto-bibliography. His object is 
to collect together all the matter that comes 
within his definition of ‘‘road-books and 
itineraries.” He part ok gd explains the prin- 
ciples that have guided him in including or 
rejecting, as the case may be. he essential 
feature is the actual record of the route to be 
followed, with the stages of ordinary travel 
set out. Only maps the object of which is to 
set out individual roads are included. On the 
other hand all peppenpentoal matter is excluded 
in which road distances, with the stages of 
ordinary travel, are not incorporated as a dis- 
tinctive feature. Thus Leland finds a place 
here while Symonds does not. 
Leland heads the list. The incomparable 
A cy oem set out on his journey with Henry 
VIII's approval about 1535 and finished about 
1543. But his Itinerary was not printed by 
Hearne until 1710. The earliest published 
road-books are incorporated in Grafton’s 
‘ Abridgement of the ronicles of Englande,’ 
1570, and in Stow’s ‘ Summarie,’ 1575, and in 
various almanacks, a species of publication 
which the author now adds to his first list (on 
which this is based), published in the Transac- 
tions of the Bibliographical Society, 
These almanacks of which the earliest is that 
of Dr. Philip More, 1571, show that for a full 
century before the publication of Ogilby’s 


t 


“ Britannia ” in 1675, tables of the principal | 


British highways were continuously available 
for the uses of travellers. Grafton’s and Stow’s 


Chronicles ran to many editions, but it is not | 


till the time of Ogilby and his successors that 
we reach the stage of successive issues covering 


1916. | 


period of years. The ‘ Britannia 
Depicta,’ founded on Ogilby’s ‘ Britannia’ of 
1675 and 1678, first appeared in 1720 and com 
tinued to be printed until 1764. 
The author brings his list down to 1850, in 


an | cluding 246 original titles, of which 24 are of 
By _Sir | i i i 


foreign road-books agg Pe of British 
roads —a .French guide published in 1579 ig 
indeed one of the earliest. This large number, 
with the many editions which some of them 
embrace, is sufficient evidence of the value 
these road-books had for travellers. 
vanished with the stage coach, and information 
about the reads took a secondary place in the 
guide-books that succeeded them. The motor 
car will scarcely, we think, restore them. The 
motorist keeps his map beside him as _ he 
travels, and has no leisure to read of places of 
interest or ig ok ge of scenery until he 
comes to his hotel, when the guide-book takes 
the place of the map. We shall probably 
continue to keep the two apart, while turning 
to Sir Herbert Fordham’s list for information 
about the fascinating old itineraries in which 
they were as often as not combined. 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. CRaDpock & BarNnaRD, in this beauti- 
fully illustrated Catalogue (No. 12) deocrtla 
204 engravings, give most space to Remb: 

of whose work as engraver they have about 7% 
examples, all of which are attractive and several 
of considerable importance. Thus we note a 
good impression (third state) of ‘The Entomb- 
ment’ (1501.); a ‘ Triumph of Mordecai’ (1201.); 
an impression of the plate of Rembrandt and 
Saskia in which Saskia’s place has been taken 
by Rembrandt’s mother—25/.; and a first state 
otf ‘The Cardplayer’ (20/.) Of the seven 
Diirers the best_is a good impression of 
“St. Jerome in Penitence’ (60/.); and among 
other work of earlier authors attractive 
examples are Z. Andrea’s ‘ Four Women Dane 
ing’ (407.) and van Meckenen’s ‘ St. James and 
St. John’ (141.) French work is ropreses 
by several interesting pieces, and modern Eng- 
lish engraving by works of Muirhead Bone, 
Cameron, Seymour Haden, Lucas, McBey, 
Meryon, Osborne, Robins, Rushbury and Shot 
Osborne’s charming ‘ Loches Castle,’ of whick 
a oem is given, is offered in a 
proof for 6. 6s.; and McBey‘s ‘ 60-pounder 
opening fire ’—dry-point, proof on old paper— 
for 287. Millet’s ‘La Gardeuse,” printed in 
brown on old paper of slightly green tint, is @ 
tempting item at 307. A seventeenth century 
French miniature portrait of a lady (author 
and subject unknown) would ee from 
—- to be interesting. t is offered for 
16. 





CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 131, col. 1, 3rd para., for “ (P.R.0.8, 


|e, 216)” read (P.R.O. ¢.6. 216). 
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